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TO THE EDITOR. 


* Deep in a cavern, shagg’d with horrid thorn, 
The ruthless hag appear’d.” 


Have often been surprised, (though we certainly live in 

such an eventful era that people need not be surprised at 
any thing,) yet L have often wondered that, in an age so highly 
polished and enlightened, superstition should still maintain its 
sway. But so it zs, both in town and country. The race of 
conjurers is by no means extinct; whilst the race of fools, who 
credit and encourage them, still forms a predominant feature of 
our national character. 

How very frequently do we meet with itistatices of this ab- 
surdity ! Scarcely a week elapses but I lear of some unfortu- 
nate wight who, having lost his horse, his cow, or his ass, takes 
care to make himself the greater ass of the two, by applyiag 
to some inumbling old beldam for information! Nor less assi- 
duous in her attendance is the blooming girl of sixteen, who 
enters the oracular hut with a throbbing bosom—agitated be- 
tween hope and fear; whilst she listens, in silent suspense, to a 
trumped up cock and a bull story, “ As how, she will one Sun- 
day at church see a handsome young ’squire, who will forthwith 
fall in Jove with her, marry her, &c. &c. and then the story 
mostly concludes with a dozen -hildren, and a coach and six 
great Arabian horses.” Thus many a poor girl’s head is turned, 
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in the lower sphere of society ; whilst in the higher circles, the 
reading of novels is apt to produce a similar effect. 

About two years ago, one of these female magicians per- 
formed many wonderful exploits in the neighbourhood of Ply. 
mouth ; and, amongst other things, she boasted the art of rai- 
sing the Devil. And the Devil, I believe, was in the folks, for 
hundreds of them sallied forth every evening to witness the 
horrid spectacle; not deeming it a bugbear of the old lady’s 
own creation, but the identical gentleman in black—so much, 
so justly, and so universally dreaded. 

he hoax succeeded for several months, and would have 
done so many more, had not some intrepid young men (whose 
good sense taught them the.impossibility of the act) armed 
themselves with cudgels, and: presented themselves at the con- 
jurer’s door. The Devil-raiser immediately admitted them, 
not in the least suspecting their design. After receiving the 
usual fee, our good madam, having previously performed a vast 
variety of magical ceremonies, led the young heroes into an 
adjacent garden; where, in a short time, started up froma 
ditch the very object of their curiosity and resentment—a hi- 
deous, cornuted, glaring animal. But scarce has his demon- 
ship began bis grinning. and frisking, ere the men of war darted 
on him like lightning, and lifting their clubs aloft, paid away 
over the shoulders of Old Nick most vehemently ; the conse- 
quence of which was, that the prince of darkness, instead of 
swallowing them up alive, or hurling them headlong into Tar- 
tarean flames, received a severe cudgelling, and was afterwards 
comfortably cooled in a neighbouring horsepond. This fact 
being soon publicly known, Madam Sorceress and Mister Devil 
thought proper to make a precipitate retreat from the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Exclusive of those domestic oracles, we meet with a far more 
numerous race in those wandering beings, commonly called 
gypsies, but of those Cowper gives such an excellent descrip- 
tiun, as to supersede the necessity of any attempt of my own. 
1 shall therefore reserve what [ intenced to have added on the 
subject for my next number, in order to do justice to the poet 
by giving your readers a complete extract. 


“ | see a column of slow rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofiy wood that skirts the wild, 
A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
setween two poles upon a stick transverse, 
Receives the morsel—flesh obscene of doy, 
Or vermin, or, at best, of cock purloin’d 
I’rom his accustom’d perch, Hard-faring race ! 
‘They pick their fuel out of every hedge, 
Which, 
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Which, kindled with dry leaved, just saves unquench’d 
The spark of life. The sportive winds blow wide 
Their fluttering rags, and shews a tawny skin, 

The vellum of the pedigree they Claim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 

To conjure clean away the gold they touch, 
Conveying worthless dross into its place ; 

Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal, 
Strange! that a creature rational, and cast 

In human mould, should brutalize by choice 

His nature ; and, though capable of arts 

By which the world might profit, and himself, 

Self banished from society, prefer 

Such squalid sloth to honourable toil ! 

Yet even these, tho’ feigning sickness oft, 

They swathe the forehead, drag the limping limb, 
And vex their flesh with artificial sores, 

Can change their whine into a mirthful voice 

When sate occasion offers ; and, with dance, 

And music of the bladder and the bag, 

Beguile their woes, and make the woods resound, 
Such health and gaity of heart enjoy 

The houseless rovers of the sylvan world ; 

And breathing wholesome air, and wandering much, 
Need other physic none to heal th’ effects 
Of loathsome diet, penury, and cold.” 


Task. 
Adieu, Mr. Editor, 
From your old friend, x 





Biography of the late Lieutenant-General Sir John Moore, 
K. B. 


(Continued from Page 245.) 


T the end of a short period, the whole island of Corsica 
submitted to the British arms; and a general consulta, 
consisting of deputies chosen by the different districts, having 
assembled at Corte, the capital, Paoli presided as president. 
The first businéss agitated was the union of Corsica to the 
crown of England, which accordingly took place; and had 
prudent measures been adopted, it is not atall unlikely that the 
inbabitants might have been conciliated, and all efforts on the 
part of the enemy rendered ineffectual, 
2he Lieutenant- 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Moore was immediately appointed ad- 
jutant-general, but he, as well as Paoli, appears to have given 
umbrage to Sir Gilbert Elliot, now Lord Minto, and governor- 
general of British India. He accordingly took measures for 
the return of the subject of the present memoir, who, on this 
occasion, is alluded to by his own father, in the following short 
quotation ;— 

“ Highly esteemed by his brother officers, beloved by his 
soldiers, and enjoying the confidence of the general who bad 
succeeded in the military command, he had the misfortune 
not to please the viceroy, in consequence of a representation 
from whom, to the surprise of every body, and of none more 
than the commander of the troops, he was recalled from his 
situation in Corsica. This seemed the more extraordinary, as 
independent of ‘the cool intrepidity, zeal for the service, and 
the proféssional talents he had so eminently displayed ; he is 
of a modest unassuming character, humane, of scrupulous in- 
tegrity, incapable of adulation, and more soliciteus to deserve 
than to receive praise. ‘To the Corsicans, who have a high ad- 
miration. of military talents, and are, perhaps, not such good 
judges of those of a politician, this removal seemed peculiarly 
inexplicable ; because they had been witnesses to the success- 
ful exertions of the officer, and were unable to comprehend 
the merits of the person, at whose request he was recalled. 

“This removal, however, though intended as a misfortune 
to the officer, turned out to his advantage. The comrhander 
in chief of the British forces, whose heart sympathises with 
valour and integrity, soon placed him in situations of the great- 
est trust, from eyery one of which the same intrepidity ot con- 
duct, and zeal in the service of his country, which he displayed 
in Corsica, gave the French directory substantial reasons for 
wishing that he might be recalled, : e 

“ When one important conquest, in which he had a consi- 
Gerable share, was detailed in the Gazette, the most honourable 
mention was made of this officer, by the experienced and judi- 
cious general who commanded on that expedition. The whole 
article published in the London Gazette; relative to this con- 
quest, was translated into Italian, and appeared in a Gazette, 
published at Corsica, under the authority of the viceroy, ex- 
cepi the paragraph regarding the officer now in question.” 

On being ordered home from the Mediterranean, the ex-ad- 
jutant-general, who in 1795 had been promoted to the rank: of 
colonel in the army, and was at the same time lieutenant-co- 
lonel of the 51st, then commanded by his countryman, the 
carl of Eglintoun, happened to be sent to the West-Indies. 
The army, which was under the orders of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, arrived at Barbadoes in January, 1799, 
and as no time was to be fost; in a climate of this kind, which 
within 
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within the space of three years had devoured the greater part 
of fifty-four thousand men, operations were immediately com- 
menced. Accordingly, after the capture of the Dutch colo- 
nies, Colonel Moore, who’ now served with the local rank of 
brigadier-general, was employed in the reduction of the French 
jsland of St. Lucia. ‘This campaign, like the preceding ones, 
presented a new opportunity for distinguishing himself; the 
fortified eminence of Morne Chabot having been seized during 
anight attack, and Morne Duchassaux taken by him, after the 
‘completion of two parallels. 

On his return to Europe, he was once more employed under 
the gallant Sir- Ralph Abercromby, who, during the expedition 
to Holland, entrusted the reduction of the Helder to his 
charge ; but the Dutch having thought fit to evacuate that 
post, which was then deemed of greater importance than it 
merited, in the sequel, it was taken possession of immediately, 
without any contest. The brigadier, however, was employed 
to command the right wing of the army, and when the enemy 
advanced against the British cantonments, received a slight 
wound, while defending them with his usual gallantry and suc- 
cess. After this, but little was effected on the part of the Eng- 
‘Jish, and in truth the object of the expedition was entirely frus- 
trated, in consequence of events which it would be unnecessary 

eto detail here, but relative to which the subject of this memoir 
was in no respect blameable. 

We have already witnessed the conduct of this officer in the 
Mediterranean, in the West Indies, and in Holland; we are 

‘next to behold him acting in a scene, towards which the eyés 
‘of all Europe were about to be directed. Bonaparte having 
routed the ‘Turks and Mamelukes, and finally sabdued Exvypt, 
it was deemed necessary to repair thither, in order to contend 
for the country of the Pharoalis, and the Ptolewys, and drive 
the French back to Europe. Witheut stopping to inquire into 
‘the policy of such a measure, we shall only briefly state, ‘that 
- Sir Ralph Abercromby embarked with a considerable army, 
expressly for this purpose. Finding that the Turks, notwith- 
standing they alone seemed likely to profit by the expedition, 
were dilatory in their preparations, Major-General Moore (for 


| he had Jately obtained that rank,) was dispatched. to the vizier’s 


. camp at Jappa, and, immediately on his arrival, discovered how 


little such allies were to be relied on, the troops being in a state 
of mutiny, and tar more formidable to their own commanders 


: than to the enemy. 


The English army, which had but too long delayed its ope- 
rations, in consequence of the vain promises of the court of 
Constantinople, at length arrived in Aboukir Bay, March 7, 


1801, and effected a landing ; on whieh occasion, the officer, 


- of whom we now treat, commanded the reseyye, “The position 
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of the French, who were posted on a commanding eminence, 
was admirable; but no sooner bad his boat approached the 
Jand, than the major-general leaped on shore, and, placing hime 
self at the head of his brigade, climbed the fortified eminence, 
and charged, in his usual manner, with the bayonet. Such 
intrepidity proved irresistible; for the French retired to- 
wards Alexandria, and Moore, next day, received the thanks of 
the commander in chief, which were issued in public orders, 
and renewed in the public dispatch transmitted to England. 

In the subsequent action of the 21st of March, during which 
the British troops were attacked with great impetuosity, and 
the commander in chief killed, Major-General Moore distin- 
guished himself once more, while leading on the reserve, against 
which the principal attack of the enemy was directed. Ac- 
cording to the official letter of Lieutenant-General Hutchin- 
son, the troops commanded by him, “ conducted themselves 
with unexampled spirit, resisted the impetuosity of the French 
infantry, and repulsed several charges of cavalry. Major-Ge- 
neral Moore,” adds he, “ was wounded at their head, though 
not dangerously. I regret, however, the temporary absence 
from the army of this highly valuable, and meritorious officer, 
whose council and co-operation would be so highly necessary 
to me at this moment.” 

He recovered, however, in time to assist at the siege of Cairo, 
as well as of the castle of Marabout; and after Alexandria 
had been reduced, and all the French in Egypt had submnitted, 
he was appointed to escort the capitulating army to the place 
of embarkation. The commander in chief bore testimony to 
his conduct on this occasion, in the dispatch addressed to Lord 
Hobart, of which the following is a copy :— 


“ Alexandria, August 19. 
“ My Lorp, 

“ The last division of the French troops who surrendered at 
Cairo, sailed from the bay of Aboukir a few days ago. There 
have been embarked in ail, near 13,500 persons, &e. 

“ Major-General Craddock having been confined by illness, 
{ intrusted the command of the troops to Major-General 
Moore, who, during a long march of a very novel and critical 
nature, displayed much judgment, and conducted himself in a 
most able and judicious manner, - Notwithstanding the mix- 
ture of Turks, British, and French, the utmost regalarity was 
preserved, and no oue disagreeable circumstance ever took 
place.” 

After the reduction of Egypt, the major-general returned 
to Europe, and spent some time in the bosom of his family. 
He was next employed on the staff of the aruyy, in the Kentish 
district, 
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district, and actually commanded a camp at Shorn Cliffe, a 
few miles from Dover, whence with the naked eye the tents of 
the French troops, then threatening an invasion from Boulogne, 
could be easily discerned in'a fine day. At this period, a son* 
of his old’ commander acted as his aide-de-camp ; and soon 
after the Hon. Captain Stanhope, nephew to Mr. Pitt, served 
under him, in the same capacity. 

But it seemed to be decreed by fate, that the subject of this 
memoir should never remain long in cne place. In 1805, 
having attained the rank of lieutenant-general, and. obtained 
the colonelcy of the 52d regiment of foot, he was ‘dispatched 
énee more to the Mediterranean, and assumed the command in 
Sicily. He was recalled, however, to acton a less distant thea- 
tre, and accordingly repaired to Sweden, with a view of assist- 
inga prince, who has been doomed to lose a portion of his do- 
minions, in what has been justly termed, “ the common cause 
of Europe.” The extraordinary conduct of this young mo- 
narch; his refusal of support; bis behaviour to Sir John 
Moore, (who had, by this time, been invested with the ribband 
of the Bath), and the arrest and subsequent escape of that gal- 
lant officer, are subjects, as yet, involved in some degree of 
obscurity, and must be left, so far as concerns their details, to 
another opportunity. 


* Captain Abercromby. 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





 —— 


Narrative of the Sufferings of the Crew of two Schooners, Part 
of the Squadron of General Miranda, which were taken by 
two Spanish Guarda-Costas, in June, 1806 ; written by one of 
the Sufferers who made his Escape. 


(Continued from Page 256.] 


‘A FTER witnessing the execution of their ten companions, 

the prisoners remained in confinement without any alte- 
ration of their condition, except from the heat of the weather, 
and the weight of their irons, their sufferings were more insup- 
portable than they had been. They anxiously wished for the 
day when they were to be taken out for the purpose of being 
removed to their respective places of servitude, inasmuch as 
they cherished a hope, that some auspicious circumstance 
might favour an escape. The expected period arrived on the 
7th of August, wheu they were all examined, their irons in- 
spected, and more firmly rivetted upon them; and about four 
o'clock, P.M. taken out and carried on board of an armed 
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merchant ship, (the Prince of Peace) of 10 guns, for the pury, 


pose of being conveyed to Carthagena, an extensive Spanish 
sea-port town, situated on the Main, and about three hundred 
Jeagues trom Porto Cavello. At the mouth of the harbour of 
this place is situated Bocca Chica, whither a portion of the 
prisoners had been sentenced. At this place the remainder 


were to remain, until they could be conveniently transported, 


to their destined places, 

The prisoners were all placed between the decks, and 
guarded by about filty. soldiers, placed on board, exclusive of 
the ship’s crew, for that purpose. In. consequence of this 
guard, it was extremely difficult to put in execution any eflec- 
tual plan for the purpose of regaining their liberty, notwith- 
standing the extreme indolence of the soldiers, who spent the 
greater part of their time either sleeping or smoaking. Seve- 
ral schemes were coucerted, and all frustrated ; preparations 
were made at one time for ridding themselves of their irons, 
which was to be effected during the night; when they were to 
rise upon the guard, take command of the vessel, and carry 
her into some port where they might escape. Had: this bold 
attempt been undertaken without success, several lives, no 
doubt, would have been lost. Their situation was desperate, , 
and desperate means were necessary to be attempted. Just 
before the appointed time arrived, they were surprised to see 
the nuinber of the guard about their persons increased, them- 
selves examined, aud their irons thoroughly inspected. ‘This 
excited a suspicion, that some one of their nuinber, whose heart 
failed him, had betrayed them. . 

‘Two or three at a time had been permitted to go upon deck, 
during the day time, and remain an hour or two in the fresh 
air. ‘These indulgences were attributed to the fear of the com- 
mander, of being captured by some English vessel with whom 
they might fall in with during their voyage, when their severe 
treatment might be retaliated. 

The prisoners, finding they had failed in one scheme, had 
recourse to another. Lt was proposed and agreed to, that in 
éase they should not happen to fall into the hands of the Eag- 
lish, before they should reach Carthagena, one of.them, at 
a time to be agreed upon, should descend into the magazine 
room, and by means of a lighted segar, set fire to the powder, 
and put an end, at once, to their sufferings, by blowing them- 
selves and the vessel out of existence. This scheme met with 
the same iil success as the former. 

They were now arrived in sight of Carthagena, and all hopes 
of being captured of of escape were gone—just as they were 
making the port, an English frigate hove in sight, and in full 
chase after them—but she was too Jate; an uncommon fata- 
lity seemed to attend all their prospects of relief. They aré 
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rived.in Carthagena on the 17th of August, 1806, after a voy- 
age of ten days. 

On the next day they were all taken out and marched up 
through the gate of the walls of the town, and through the 
town tothe prison, ready to receive them. The sorrowful ap- 
pearance the prisoners made in marcliing along in their irons 
through the town (about forty-seven in number), not having 
any thing upon their heads, but exposed to the hot sun, with- 
out any thing upon their feet, and in rags, drew forth a multi- 
tude of Spaniards to behold ‘them. Surrounded with men, 
women, and-children, it was with difficulty they could maké 
head-way through them. The shabby appearance of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, shewed that the prisoners were not en- 
tirely out of fashion in their tattered dress. 

After arriving at the place of confinement, they were sepa- 
rated, and put into three different rooms or holes, almost desti- 
tute of the light of the sun, cut off from the circulation of the 
ait, hot, filthy, and without any thing to rest their heads upon 
but the bare ground. Whilst reflecting upon these sorrowful 
regions of despair, they were comforted by the information 
from their keeper, that these were only temporary places of 
confinement, until another one was fitted up. 

The prison which was fitted up to receive the prisoners was 
adjacent to, and formed a part of the walls of the town, or the 
walls of the town formed the back walls of the prison, the 
front facing in upon the town, The walls were made of stone 
and lime, about 12 or 13 feet thick; the rooms or cells, in 
which the prisoners were to be confined, were about 90 feet 
long, and about 30 wide ; there were no windows or holes to 
let in light, except through the gratings of the door, where 
the guard was placed; a few small air holes led through the 
back of the prison; and centinels were placed upon the top 
of the prison walls. The floor of the prison was made of 
bricks, which formed the only pillows the prisoners had to lay 
their heads upon. To this prison all were removed after re- 

maining several days in their temporary places of confinement, 
except those who were sentenced to labour at Bocca Chica ; 
they were taken out, and commenced their term of servitude, 
of which mention will be made afterwards. This prison, al- 
though of a similar make to the first, they were happy to find, 
afforded them more room, more air, and more light. 

They were now reduced tothe number of twenty-eight, who 
were all confined in one apartment ; their irons were examined, 
and more strongly rivetted apon them. Those irons consisted 
of two heavy clevises which were placed round the ancles, at. 
the ends of which were holes, and through these ran an iron 
bolt, fastening them upon the ankles, and joining one ancle 
with the other, at about six inches apart, just enablipg them 
Vol. 49. 28 to 
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to limp along, by hitching one foot before the other. These 
irons weighed about 20 or 25 pounds weight. At first their 
ancles became so galled by them, which continually fretted the 
flesh whenever they attempted to exercise, that it was with dif- 
ficulty they could walk about the floor of the prison. At 
Jength having grown Jank and thin by the loss of flesh, they 
were enabled to raise the irons almost up to their knees, and 
by means of strings tied to the bolts and round their necks, 
kept them in that situation, by which they were much relieved 
in walking. 

Their keeper was an. Old-Spainer, and a serjeant of the 
guards. He was entrusted with the superintendance of all the 
prisoners in confinement. He kept a kind of provision shop, 
near the prison, and was the purveyor of the prisoners, aud 
supplied them, in behalf of the government, with food. The 
prisoners were served twice a day, witha sort of fare, consist- 
ing of boiled plaintaias, rice and water, and sometimes a small 
piece of fish; about one pint of this pottage was served out to 
each in the forepart of the day ; aud towards evening the same 
repeated. 

In some seasons of the year, when vegetables and food were 
not so plenty, they were scanted to a little rice and water, or 
a boiled plaintain or two, scarcely sufiicient to support nature, 
Their alowance was eightcen-pence per day ; this was paid to 
the old serjeant, who for one shilling a piece, supplied them 
with those two meals a day, and the surplus six-pence he paid 
them. This money they either laid out in buying more food, 
or some kind of covering for their bodies, or laid it up “tll 
times of sickness. Afier a while, they were allowed the eight- 
teen pence in money, instead of food, with which they were 
to support themselves. 

In this situation they were to rewain, as they were told, until 
they could be removed to their places of labour. It was, bow- 
ever, understood that they would not be removed during the 
war between England and Spain, as the harbour was conti- 
nually blockaded by English vessels. 


(To be concluded in our nevt.) 








INTERESTING TRIAL. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE SPRING ASSIZES. 

“oe trial of Sims, which came on before the Hon. Baron 
Wood, at the crown bar, excited the attention of a*very 
crowded court, and Jasted nearly six hours, The prisoner was 
implicated with Charles Buckipghain, (who has since escaped 
from 
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from gaol), in a charge of robbing Mr. and Mrs. Butler, of 
Painswick, on the highway, two miles from Gloucester, about 
half past eight, on the evening of the 27th of August last ; the 
former of his gold watch, chain and seals; the latter of a mo- 
rocco purse. The principal evidence in support of the in- 
dictment, was that of the prosecutor, Mr. Butler; who swore, 
in terms the most positive and unesuivocal, to the person of 
Sims, as one of the men by whom his lady and him were 
stopped ; such, indeed, as admitted not the shadow of doubt 
on his mind, from the moment he saw him after Buckingham, 
and the prisoner, were taken into custody at Bristol. In cor- 
roboration of this testimony, a person of the name of Mars- 
den was called, who swore, that he saw Mr. Butler after the 
robbery, when it was yet sufliciently light to distinguish the 
features of any person; and that he could, at the distance of 
twelve yards, plainly see the colour of Mr, Butler's clothes. 
Mr. Evans, keeper of Gloucester Bridewell, and a police-at- 
ficer of the name of Herman, who were active in apprehending 
Buckingham and Sims at Bristol, were next examined,. They 
deposed, that the prisoners made a desperate resistance. Upon 
the person ef cach was found a pistol loaded with ball; in the 
custody of Buckingham, a tin-box containing gun-powder, 
and a bullet-mould; and from Sims was taken a pistol-key, 
which fitted both pistols. Mrs. Knight, who keeps a public- 
house at Bristol, stated, that Buckingham was indebred to 
her 10s, for beer; and that, upon urging payment, he took 
from his watch, and deposited with her, as a security for the 
debt, a gold seal; which upon being produced in court, was 
sworn tu by Mr. Butler as one of those he was robbed of. 

The learned judge having asked Sims if he had any thing 
to offer in his defence, he declared that he was an inuoceut 
man, and left his case to his counsel; adding, with peculiar 
emphasis and energy, that such evidence would be adduced as 
would make the court shudder at the testimony which Myr. 
Butler had given. Four witnesses were then examined, con- 
sisting of a Mrs. Williams (a widow), her son (a sioe-maker), 
her daughter, and a person of the name of Harrison, (a jour- 
neyman cabinet-maker), the husband of the latter. They se- 
verally deposed, that they all lived in the same house, on St. 
Michiuel’s-hill-steps, Bristol ; that the mother let lodgings ; that 
the prisoner at the bar (who was by trade a shoe-maker, and 
worked fora Mr, Rogers, of Bristol), lodged and boarded with 
them ; that upon the particular day stated in the indictment 


(Saturday, the 27th of August), he, Sims, was not out of sight 
of one or other of the witnesses, from the hour of breahra t 
nonl tea o'clock at night, when he retired to bed; cach of 


these wilnesses underweut a severe eross-cxXamiuation; but 
2382 there 
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there was a singular coincidence throughout the whole narra- 
tion, although they were kept apart during the examination. 

The judge now summed up the evidence, and addressed the 
jury on the extraordinary nature of the case. He seemed to 
be of opinion, that, notwithstanding the consistent and positive 
testimony of the prosecutor, (who, under the operation of ex- 
isting circumstances, it was possible might be mistaken), depo- 
sitions of four persons who remain uncontradicted, could not 
‘be resisted; and that, even in a case of doubt, the prisoner 
was entitled to a merciful interpretation of the evidence. The 
Jury pronounced a verdict of acquittal. 

On the next day the prisoner was again tried on a similar 
charge. He was now indicted for stopping on the highway, 
and robbing, Mr. Harris, a respectable farmer, of Whaddon ; 
it appeared, upon the evidence of the prosecutor, that, on his 
return home from Gloucester, on the evening of the 17th of 
September last, he was stopped, about nine o'clock, by two 
men, one of whom presenting a pistol to his breast, demanded 
his money ; when they robbed him of a few small pieces of 
gold and some silver, amounting together to about 50s. Mr. 
Harris could not identify the persons of either of the robbers, 
the evening being rather “ darkish ;” but he was accompanied 
by a servant-boy, who positively swore to Sims, the prisoner 
at the bar. 

Here the judge informed the prisoner that this was the time 
to state any thing that he had to urge in his defence ; when he 
addressed the court in nearly the following terms: “ My Lord, 
till yesterday evening I knew nothing of the indictment now 
brought against me; or else I could have called three dif- 
serent persons to have proved that [ was at Bristol on the day 
Mr. Harris was robbed ; and thus have established an alibi as 
clearly as I did yesterday, before your lordship, and these wor- 
thy gentlemen of the jury. I recollect the day very well; it 
was on the 17th of September; [ went to Bath with a friend, 
from Bristol; and, owing to his being kicked by a horse in the 
stomach, he was obliged to remain at Bath under the care of 
a doctor, and [ took his horse to Bristol again tor him. I am 
as innocent of this offence as the child unborn.” Verdict—Not 
Guilty. 





Se  * 


Deinil of the Loss of his Majesty’s late Ship, Crescent. 


QAILED from Yarmouth, on the 29th of November, 1808, 
2 and at day-light of the 5th of December, saw Norway, 
from the deck, (wind S. by W. and 8.5. W.) the pilots then 
steered S.E. by E. At one o'clock on the Sth, sounded in 
25 fathoms, on the coast of Jutland, near Robsnought; pilots 
coptinucd 
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continued their course E.S. E. and at two sounded in 18 fa- 
thoms. By order of the pilots, the top-sails were close reefed, 
courses hauled up, and the ship hove-to with her head to the 
southward ; (at this time the weather was remarkably thick) ; 
shortly after, the land was reported to be seen on the lee-bow 
to the captain and pilots; the latter replied, they knew where 
the ship was, and that she would drift with safety : she dropped 
suddenly into eight, seven, six, nine, and then ten fathoms, 
continued in the latter depth ’till eight at night. The pilots 
were esked by Captain Temple, if they wished any alterations 
to be made? They replied, no alterations were requisite, and 
that the ship should continue on the same tack ‘till the next 
morning ; unfortunately she struck about ten o'clock at night, 
5th of December. 

A boat was immediately lowered down to sound; the cur- 
rent was setting to the eastward, at the rate of three knots 
an hour; we then furled sails; soon after, the current taking 
her on the larboard-bow, the sails were loosed, with expecta- 
tion of getting off, but it only hove her round in a worse con- 
dition, if possible, than before; the sails were again furled, 
and the boats all out, with the exception of the jolly-boat, and 
ananchor and cable got into the launch ; but from the rapidity 
of the current, the boats could not possibly tow her up, (thesea 
running very high) and, therefore, failed in what was most es- 
sentially requisite for the safety of the ship, as well as the de- 
liverance of those on board; the boats, with their crews, were 
driven, by the toree of the current, to leeward, and in the 
course of an hour we lost sight of them amongst the breakers. 
The wind had shifted tothe NW. (direct on shore); the swell 
increased, and the ship striking very hard, the bower anchor 
was let go, and the men employed in lightening the ship, heav- 
ing the guns overboard, and endeavouring to keep the water 
under by pumping ; all to no purpose ; the water increased to 
the hatches, and the cable parted, which was our only hope. 

At this time it was thought absolutely necessary to cut away 
the masts, which was the means of easing the ship very much. 
In consequence of the officers and meu being fourteen hours 
exerting themselves, during which time the weather was bad, 
we were almost exhausted with fatigue, and were ordered by 
the captain to take some refreshment. Having regaled our- 
‘elves for about twenty minutes, [ went to the captain, and 
asked him to allow me to destroy the signals—He ordered the 
servant to give them to me, and I accordingly burnt them, 
All hands were then employed in constructing a raft, which 
was made on the booms, by the different spars; nothing could 
exceed the exertions of every individual, on such a trying oc- 
casion ; every order was put ‘in execution with the coolness 
and judgment peculiar to British seamen ; every one — - 
pried 
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plied with a small line, for the purpose of lashing themselyes 
tothe raft ; at two es od M. the raft, or otherwise the for. 
Jorn hope, was launched from the booms ; it had but a very in. 
different appearance, ‘taco only four casks on each corner; 
more could not be ol btained ; three of those were soon washed 
away. The raft was eodexea to be manned by the sick and 
part of the larboard watch, (not an able seaman was on it,) 
and given to my charge. A stall sail was thrown to us, but 
unfortunately it fell near the aftermost part, not a man would 
¥enture to hand it forw ard, as they were almost perished with 
cold, being frequently up to their waists in water. 

For twenty minutes previous to our leaving the sbip, I un. 
Jashed myself, went aft, and with difficulty handed the sail for- 

yard with a boat oar to Messrs. Mason and Lavender, mid- 
sbipmen, wuose exertions in assisting in holding the sail up 
were of the greatest service ; we were frequenty washed off 
the raft, and every sea threatened our destruction. Notwith- 
standing our perilous situation, the officers and men on board 
gave us three cheers, which was returned by the survivors on 
the raft, although we were two miles and a half from the Da- 
nish shore, with little hopes of reaching it; one marine pe- 
rished before we lett the side af the ship, and a serjeant and 
corporal soon shared -the same fate, with several others. 

By the assistance of divine providence, inyself, Messrs. Ma- 
son aod Lavender, with about twenty marines and seamen, 
reached the shore, nearly lifeless ; another raft was attempted 
to be made, but proved ineffectual, the sea making a complete 
breach over the quarter-deck ; the jolly-boat was then launehed, 
and manned by Mr. Williamson, master, Messrs. Munro and 
Houghton, midshipmen, and Mr. Walker, boatswain, with 
fourteen men. Dreadful was the sight at the jolly-boat leav- 
ing the ship—numbers jumped overboard, and endeavoured to 
get into the boat ; those that were in were obliged to extricate 
the hands of the others, in order to prevent the boat from being 
too full, as she was then within eight inches of the water's 
edge; every seaman in the boat felt for their melancholy Sl- 
tuatio: ‘: deplor able indeed it was to think that no assistance 
could be afforded, but that of wishing a happy deliverance to 
their unfortunate shipmates. The jolly-boat with her crew 
yeached the shore; shortly after the ship broke up, and two 
hundred and twenty souls perished. 

JOHN WEAVER, 


First lieutenant, royal marines. 


OFFICERS SAVED. 

John Weaver, lieutenant royal marines; Mr. Williamson, 
teasier; Messis. Munro, Mason, Houghton, and Lavender, 
mnidshipinen ; 
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midshipmen ; and Mr. Walker, boatswain. Total of officers 
saved—seven. 
MARINES SAVED. 

146 John Smith, 2d; 148 John Smith, $d; 155 Walter Rus- 
sel; 171 Dan. Goud; 173 John Joy; 154 Jos. Sigley; 155 Joha 
Colquhcun,. The total of seamen and marines saved, is fifty- 
fve. Seamen’s naines saved are not known. 

OFFICERS LOST. 

John Temple, captain; Messrs. Kirwan, Maclean, and Stokes, 
lieutenants; Mr. Suodie, lieutenant royal marines; Mr. Beife, 
surgeon ; Mr. Hosier, purser ; Mr. Branthwaite, passenger ; 
Messrs. Wallace, Willis, Hacker, Spurgen, O'Donnell, Hough- 
ton, jun. Wythe, Knight, and Hanson, midshipmen ; Mr. Wil- 
liams, gunner; Mr. Colter, carpenter; two painters, six wo- 
men, and one child. ‘Total—Odficers, seamen, marines, Women, 
Ke, lost, 226. 








——— ee 


Curious Account of the Booby, a Water Fow!, found on the Coust 
of New South Wales. 


By Captain Dampier. 


; ir booby is a water fowl, somewhat less than a hen, of 

alight greyish colour. It has feet, flat, like those of a 
duck ; and a strong bill, larger aud bigger than a crow’s, and 
broader at the end. It is a very simple creature, and will 
hardly go out of a man’s way. They do not live promiscu- 
ously one among another, but each sorts within their own pre- 
cincts, where they are so settled, and so tame, that a man can- 
not pass through their quarters without coming within reach 
of their bills; with which they continually pecked at us. If 
took notice that they sat in pairs, and, theretore, at first, 
thought them to be cock and hen; but on striking at them, 
one tlew away from each place, and that which was leit be- 
hind seemed as malicious as the other that was gone. I ad- 
mired the boldness of those who did not fly away, and used 
some violence to force them, but in vain; for, indeed, thcse 
were youag ones, who had not yet learved the use of theie 
wings, though they were as vig and as well feathered as their 
dams ; only their feathers were something whiter and fresher, 
I took notice that an old one, either the cock or ben, always 
sat with the young, to protect them: for otherwise their neigh- 
bours, the men of war birds, who are very numerous on this 
coast, would attack them, and the strong prey on the weak, 
These birds also left guardians with their young when they 
went off to sea, least they should be starved by their neigh- 
6 bours ; 
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bours; for there were a great many old and lame man of war 
birds, that could not fly to sea to seek their own food. These 
did not inhabit amongt their consorts, but were either expelled 
the community, or else chose to lie at some distance from the 
rest; and that not altogether, but scattering here and there, 
where they could rob securest. [saw near twenty of them 
thus secluded, which would sometimes sally into the neigh. 
bouring camp to seek for booty; but soon retreated aguin, 
whether they got any thing or nothing. If one of these same 
birds found a young booby not guarded, it presently gave him 
a good blow on the back with its bill, 10 make him disgorge ; 
which the boobies will do with one stroke, and, it may be, cast 
up a'fish as big as a man’s wrist. This the other swallows in a 
trice ; and marches off to look for another prize. ‘The sound 
men of war will sometimes serve the old boobies so, off at sea. 
I have seen a man of war fly directly ata booby, aud give it 
one blow, which has caused it to cast up a large fish, and the 
man of war flying directly down after it, has taken it up in the 
air, before it has reached the water! The origin and signifi- 
cancy of the names given by our seamen to these birds, appears 
sufficiently plain from this account of them; and conveys no 
unapt allusion to the contrast presented in human life, between 
the ingenious and the stupid—the bold and the timorous—the 
simple and the designing. 





LONGEVITY. 


N extraordinary instance of longevity lately occurred in 
the island of Jamaica, in the person of Joseph Ram, a 
black inan, belonging to Morrice Hall estate, and who died ia 


ae 


December last, at the advanced age of 140 years. He per- 
fectly remembered the duke of Albemarle, who succeeded to 
the government of that island in 1687. His daughicr, Grace 
Martin, an inhabitant of Spanish ‘Lown, and upwards of 
85 vears of age,says he had a complete set of new teeth about 
20 years ago, which remained sound to the day of his death. 
His hur iad turned quite giey; he retained his sight and me- 
mory well, and had all his senses perfect, except that of sinell- 
ing He was stout, and inclined to corpulence, was never sick 
but once, and all the physic he ever took in his life was one 
dose of nut oil. He had 26 children by diiferent women. 
His appetite was always good, and a few days previous to his 
death he walked a distance of four miles. His dissolution was 
gradual, and unattended by pain or sickness ; it sceimed indecd 
to be the mere decay of nature. 
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REFLECTION. 
tes importance of an attendance upon public worship has 


the sanction of the wise and good of all ages and coun- 
tries; nor can it be neglected without offending our Maker. 





ON PRIDE. 
_— (says the late Dr. Benjamin Franklin) [ visited 


your father at Pennsylvania, he received me in his li- 
brary, and on my taking leave, shewed me a shorter way out, 
through a narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam over- 
head; we were still talking as I withdrew, he accompanying 
me behind,and [ turning partly towards him, when he said 
hastily, Stoop, stoop.” 1 did not understand him ’tll I felt my 
head hit against the beam. He was a man who never missed 
any occasion of giving instruction: and upon this he said to 
me, “ You are young, and have the world before you; stocp ; 
as you go through it, and you will miss many hard thumps.” 
This advice, thus beat into my head, bas frequently been of use 
tome; and | often think of it when I see pride mortified, and 
misfortunes brought upon people by carrying their heads too 
high.” 





An ANECDOTE, 
\ HEN Dryden had finished his translation of Virgil, after 


some deliberation with himself, he sent the manuscript 
to Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, requiring for it a certain sum, 
which he mentioned in a note. ‘Touson was desirous of pose 
sessing the work, but meanly wished to avail himself of Dry- 
den’s necessities, which, at that time, were particularly urgent. 
He, therefore, informed Dryden, that he could not afford to 
give so much for it as he demanded. In answer to this Dry- 
den sent the three followmg lines to Tonson, whom they were 
meant to describe: 


« With leering look, bull-fae’d, and freckled fair, 
With two left legs, with Judas’-colour'd hair, 
And frowzy pores that taint the ambient air.” 


When they were delivered to ‘Tonson, he asked if Mr. Dryden 
had said any thing more. “ Yes, Sir,” answered the bearer, 
he said,“ Tell the dog, that he who wrote these lines will write 
more like them.” ‘Toason immediately paid the money which 
Dryden had at first demanded for his Virgil. 


Vol. 49. 21 Answer, 
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ELDA and MYRA., 
A RURAL TALE, 


(Concluded from Page 260.) 


IS mind, with literature stor’d, 

Oft nature’s fruitful paths explor’d ; 
And full of useful thoughts sublime, 
Would the fair heights of science climb, 


Of sterling sense, and gen’rous heart, 
He play’d an open, aoe part. 
In public, as in private lite, 
Would quench the fire-brand of strife ; 
And use his efforts to remove 
The obstacles to peace and love; 
Yet, would the proud oppressor blame, 
And boldly the usurper name ; 
Fly to protect the poor man’s right, 
And plead his cause with chaste delight. 
Withstand encroachments, where he saw 
The rich would contravene the law ; 
‘The claims of innocence assert, 
Nor friendiess poverty desert. 
MijJd, close, convincing, and sedate, 
In friendly chat, or strong debate: 
And would not arduous toil decline, 
Nor either truth or friends resign, 
‘To gain tranquillity or ease, 
The venal smile, or lordling’s praise. 


The nymphs ador’d the lovely swain, 
And strove, with jealous pride, to gain 
His honest heart, devoid of care, 

In wily love’s perplexing snare ; 
Civil to all, and kind to few, 
Yet none could his free heart subdue. 


Forth on a summer’s eve he’d rove, 
The upland walk ; or thro’ the grove 
Court sweet retlexion’s present aid, 
And tec) himself at large repaid. 

One afternoun, the sun was warm, 
And having visited the farm, 

He bent his steps, midst florid pride, 
To the cool river’s verdant side ; 

And on a bank of moss reclin’d, 

To soften and unbend his mind. 

A gentle, a favonian breeze, 

Sported amon, the whisp’ring trees ; 
Aod on the hedge, and many a bough, 
The feather’d songsters carol now; 
And in th’ adjacent coppice too, 

He ceard the faithful wood-dove coo. 
While 
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orca While here, he felt a stupor creep 

Thro’ all his nerves—and sudden sleep 
Seal’d up his senses in repose: , 
He dreamt—and waking quickly rose 
With anxious haste; strange it may seem, 
He. wak’d, and found it not a dream. 


Near by where he had chanc’d to stray, f 
A beauteous minstrel made her way ; 
Andas she careless trod the green, 
Nor thought by any to be seen, 
Passing along the joyous glade, 
Sat down beneath a beechen shade; 
Where, round her, nature clad in bloom, 
Breath’d the blue vi’let’s rich perfume ; a 
And thro’ the vale, and on the hill, i 
Sprung here and there the daffodil ; 
With which the daisy’s modest pride, 
“s And golden cowslip freely vied; 
The primrose, with her bosom bare, 
And fragrant hawthorn, scent the air; ) 
Whilst smiling Flora, with her train, f 
Enamel o’er th’ Arcadian plain: ‘ 
And sportive woods which skirt the green 
And rising hills that bound the scene, 
Unite to grace her lone retreat, 
And make the landscape quite complete. 


*T was here, remote from wanton noise, 
The glare of guilt, and painful joys, 
Without the limits which enclose 
The grounds where Elda’s mansion rose, 
The neighing foal, and lowing herd, 
Stood list’ning to the sounds they heard: 
Pan left the new-shorn flock in haste, 
And tair Diana left the chace; 

Apollo threw aside his lute, 

The dryads gaze, with rapture mute; 
All, all around approv’d and smil’d, 
While bounding roes, and ycanlings wild, 
Within the paddock now rejoice, 
Charm’d with the music of her voice; bo 
And Elda, starting, lent an ear, if 
Struck with a female voice sv near; 

He heard her notes with sweet surprise; : 
He caught enchantment from her eyes; : He 
Her torm, in vision, pleas’d his sight, 4 
But now trantix’d him with delight ; 

He gaz’d—and thought her beauty’s ward, 
Aw object worthy all regard, 

T'was then sly Cupid Elda saw, he 
With quiver stor’d, and ready bow, . 
He bent it, and the fly ing dart 
Struck into Elda’s trembling heart ; 

He look’d, nor would his eyeballs move, 

He felt th’ attractive furce of love. 


With bashful step he then drew nigh, 

Complacence beaming from his eye, 

And kindly spoke the wond’ ring fair, 
Who knew not that the youth was there, 
Her fears subdu’d, they frecly talk’d, 
And thro’ the woodland windings walk'd. 
Fraught wuth the virtues pure and chaste, 
She figur’d undisguis’d by taste; 
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In neat simplicity array’d, 

A graceful, unassuming maid. 

Not match’d in the Idalian grove, 
Where rival nymphs sv often strove 
To gain the myrtle wreath, design’d 
For beauty, youth, and ease, combin’d. 


| 


Taught by her parents to subdue 
The rage for dress, which girls pursue ¢ 
The love of folly, rank, and praise, 
And all their little, glitt’ring ways. 
Superior to the pride of wealth; 
Nor careless of the gift of health ; 
She turn’d aside from modish scorn, 
And fed the chuckling broud with cora; 
The poultry she would often tend, _ 
And all within the yard befriend; 
Go where the maidens milk’d the kine, 
Or call’d to meat the sucking swine ; 
Assisted in domestic toil 
At which inferiors would recoil ; 
And by it learn’d, in early days, aS 
‘To manage and direct with ease ; 
Reduce to practice what she knew, 
And virtue with her stature grew. 


Her action free, and language kind, Ne 
Bespoke the habit of her mind, ( 
Her knowledge, her engaging frame, i 
And Myra was the charmer’s name. 


Unus’d to coquetry’s false art, 
The ruling passton caught her heart ; 
She felt, and strove the flame to chase, 
Which, roseate, mantled on her face ; ' 
Then chid their sympathy in vain 
Her soft confuion to restrain ; 
And, flutt’ring tu escape the snare, 








Found strange emotions working there. me 

Now Venus triumph’d, to behold , to 
Love chain their hearts in links of gold; off 

And, with her wanton urchin smil’d, a 

To think how soon they were beguil’d. 

Whilst Elda, meek, ingenuous youth, Ox 

Felt, nor disguis’d the pleasing truth ; po 

But glad to think that he had found mi 

The Lively Myra near his ground, 

A vow’d his hope, and here begun Cit 
The opening dawn of Hymen’s sun; for 

The friendship that incessant grew, al 
Which all approv’d who heard or knew ; | 
The mutual love, artless and clear, TO! 
That prov’d both constant and sincere. dr: 

' Their nuptial day the country hail’d; be 

When mirth with innocence prevail’d ; 

Blest day! that gave her to be his, sc 

And crown’d their virtnous lives with bliss. p 
Dock, Devon, ins 
we 
‘ 4 , . on 
Epigram, on reading an Account of the Death of Mrs. EuizasetH Livinc. i 
“Ts a paradox, truly, says Richard to Ned, th 

For if she is LiviNnG how can she be DEAD? to 





